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itself, though his contention that the James theory is incorrect seems 
hardly to hold. We are referred to figures in the course of the discussion, 
but as they are not printed in the text we must imagine them as he refers 
to and explains them verbally. M. Franck supports a theory somewhat 
different from the celebrated James exposition and speaks of ' cerebral 
surprise ' and ' psychic shocks,' which result, on the one hand, in external 
expression and, on the other hand, in deep organic changes (p. 84). He 
refers to curves tracing such organic changes and to photographs taken 
simultaneously with such tracings and showing the external emotional 
expression. Such charts must be of great interest, and should have been 
published in the text. On the side of external expression we find typical 
emotions represented by certain facial types. On the side of organic 
changes we have those in the respiratory and in the circulatory systems. 
In respiration, during an emotion, we have an action of contraction, of 
bronchial spasm, which tends to stop air from entering the lungs. This 
occurs at times in public speaking when the speaker seems unable to pro- 
ceed. In the action of the heart we may have a phase of acceleration or 
one of arrest. 

It is upon such deep organic changes, due to cerebral excitation, that 
the emotion depends. The brain is the point of departure of the whole 
(p. 93). No emotion, so says M. Franck, can arise from any circulatory 
or other changes which do not come from cerebral excitation. M. Franck'a 
presentation seems to have been well received, as at the end we have the 
note ' prolonged applause.' I think, however, that the James theory will 
still hold good. The question at issue is that which is concerned with 
what is felt during an emotion, rather than with what causes the bodily 
disturbance. Whatever occurs, whether it be of peripheral or central 
origin, if this be felt as emotion, it will fit in full the facts as set forth 
in the James theory. I might add that it is just these very organic 
changes upon which James lays so much stress. He does not, as M. 
Franck seems to suggest, consider only surface excitations. 

Felix Arnold. 
New Yobk City. 
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The following summary of the paper on 'Philosophical Education,' 
read on June 3 by Mr. Benjamin Dumville before the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, is from the Athenaeum for June 15: "In education, practise can 
not always wait for theory. Often, therefore, the ' practical ' man de- 
spises theory. Tradition and expediency become the arbiters. But pure 
theory must base itself upon firm foundations. We must demand the 
why of both tradition and expediency ; in other words, we must appeal 
to philosophy. The nature of one's ultimates, however, has far-reaching 
effects on educational theory. Spencer's order of importance of knowl- 
edges is very different from Aristotle's. In face of such contradictions 
many writers on educational theory fly back to the empirical sphere; but 
their ' principles ' lack consistency, and lead to contradictions. In morals, 
for instance, we are told both to educate to the standard of the moral 
order around us, and also to set before us the highest ideal. The former 
recommendation makes room for worldly ' tact ' ; the latter indicates that 
'truth is the outcome of all thought and good of all action.' Plato, in 
his ' Republic,' has given us an example of an educational system founded 
on a philosophy. He accepted the higher ideal; but he could ignore the 
practical side of life. We can no longer do so. If, then, we are to re- 
main philosophers in education, we must elaborate a system of philosophy 
which takes into serious account all phases of life. This has been at- 
tempted by Dr. Rashdall in his ' Commensurability of all Values ' {Mind, 
April, 1902). But most modern systems of education are framed in the 
dark, lacking philosophical guidance. The 'humanists' (e. g., Sturm) 
largely follow tradition. This leads to stagnation — mere reverence of 
the past. The ' realists ' (e. g., Comenius and Spencer) take account of 
modern activities, but lack any true philosophical ground. The ' natural- 
ists ' (e. g., Bousseau) carry 'development' to an extreme. Education, 
however, is not mere development; it is training, and training implies an 
end which the educator has in view. A new school has arisen — called 



